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Agricultaral Societies. 

In the fifth number of the “Review of Mr. || 
Halsey’s Report,” published to-day, matters are } 
‘puched upon, which wecould have wished might | 
nave been avoided; but the writer deemed it ne- | 
‘essary, to enable him “to do any thing like jus- || 
tice to the subject, to allude to the party politics | 
of former times;” and on reading the Numbers i 
we did nat feel willing, nor think it our duty, | 
‘o reject the “ Review” on aecount of the objec- 
tionable parts contained in No.5, The subject is |, 
one of high importance, and one which ought to | 
take hold on the feclings of every one interested /| 
in Agricultural pursuits. It is ably discussed by ‘| 
Senex, who bestows on Mr. Halsey’s Report that || 
‘ensure which it deserves. We think no honest | 
Unprejudiced man, acquainted with the facts, can | 
doubt that the Agricultural Institutions brought || 
into existence by the Act of 1819, exerted a high- | 
ly beneficial and permanent influence; neither | 
can it be doubted but that the pittance asked for |, 
at the twolast sessions of our Legislature, for the | 
creation of similar institutions, would have given |! 
an impetus to Agriculture, the influence of which || 
would have been felt in a greater or less degree 
by our whole population. \ 








i 

Winter Evenings. i 

On the score of economy, no time can be bet- | 
‘er employed than winter evenings, in acquiring | 
information and laying plans for future proceed- | 
ings. Much prejudice has indeed been shown | 
towards what is called book farming; many far- | 
mers say they have nothing new to learn; they || 
therefore refuse to read, or to acquire a knowl- || 





edge of the improvements effected by others. || supply of agricultural works and read them at- 
But let us view this in its true light. Does any || 


one know a good farmer who ever began busi- | repaid for all expense and trouble this may cost 


ness with as much knowledge on the subject as him. Suppose that by a little attention of this 


he possessed ufier the lapse of ten years? Is not | kind he discovers a method by which his crop of 


every one constantly acquiring new information | 


from experience? Eve 


branch of business: it would then be absurd to 


that the present is the precise period of time at 
which the art of cultivating the soil has arrived 
at fall and perfect maturity ; and that all pro- 
gress is from this time henceforth to be at an end. 
On the contrary, for aught we know, agriculture 
's yet in its infancy; and many improvements 
and discoveries are constantly coming to light on 
the subject. But how are farmers to acquire a 
knowledge of these discoveries and improvements? 
Nat by closing thelr eyes to what is written and 





! 


published on the subject, but by attentive reading 
and inquiry. If men have learned much from | 
their own experience during life, they may learn | 
far more by reading books, which contain the se- 
lected thoughts and the history of the experiments | 
of hundreds of talented men, Farmers should 

therefore be supplied with proper works on agri- | 
culture, to which they may refer in relation to eve-_ 





ees _———— ; 


| ming; but the deficiency has been well supplied | 


| more value, then, must such works be, seeing 


ry farmer of good judg- || acre with the same amount of labor as formerly ; | 
ment and tolerable observation, has doubtless eve- | if he cultivates ten acres a year, here will be a| 


ry year made some kind of improvement in some || clear gain of thirty bushels every year in this one 


| crop. But it is altogether probable that with a 
say that no further improvement can be made,— || ad ’ 


; turn to articles on pages 359 and 378 of volume 





generally adapted to the American system of far. | 


by periodicals in this country. 

Let us suppose an instance to illustrate what 
has been said. A young farmer is about to un- 
dertake the cultivation of a crop of Indian corn, 
and wishes to ascertain what is known on the 
subject. He turns to a bound volume of the Ge- 
nesee F'armer for instance, and by means of the 
Index, readily ascertains what is contained in 
the volume on this subject. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that he takes up the second volume; he finds 
by the index, among other articles on the culture 
of this crop, that on the Glst page is a statement 
of an experiment showing the advantages of se- 
lecting the finest as seed; that on the 125th page 
is an account of a method by which corn after 
planting has been effectually protected from crows, 
blackbirds, &c.; on the 19th page is a descrip- 
tion of a method by which more than one hun- 
dred bushels were raised on an acre, ani on the 
186th page another method by which J. and M. 
Pratt of Madison county, raised one hundred and 
seventy bushels to the acre, and Judge Buel one 
hundred and twenty bushels; also in various oth- 
er parts of the volume, statements of the general | 
mode of culture, of the mode of securing the stalks | 
as fodder, of the advantages of cutting up corn in | 
preference to topping, &c. Now, in all these, | 
there are very few farmers who may not acquire 
some new and valuable hints; of how much 











they contain numberless suggestions and details 
of experiments in all the different departments of 
farming. 





The Bets in Horses. 

In our last number we exhibited sufficient tes- 
timony to prove that o medicine can kill the 
botsin his stomach without destroying the horse ; 
and Danial Roberts of Illinois mentions two in- 
stances of horses dying miserably by being 
drenched with spirits of turpentine for this pur- 


ie pyres ano aay se. 
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| containing suggestions of great value, are not) 


We shall now inquire if milder medicines, 
administered with the design of “ making them 


‘| let go,” may not be useful? The same writer 


says, “ I have tried the milk and honey of late in 
a case Of bots, and it produced immediate relief. 
I believe it to be an infallible remedy when fol- 
lowed with physic”? The dose appears to be 
about three pints. In another case where he was 
compelled to sweeten the milk with sugar, he was 
also successful. The horse “ evidently was bet- 
ter, and relieved of his distress.’ 


Another writer had recommended “ chickens 
chopped up and thrust down the horse’s throat 
while warm.” P. Ellis says, “ In justification of 
that writer, I am willing to add that about five 
years ago, I put the entrails of a chicken down 
the throat of a horse, supposed to be laboring with 
the bots; but he died shortly after, and upon dis- 
section, say in two hours after, the entrails [of the 
fowl] were chiefly destroyed ; the bots had left 
their hold [of the horse’s stomach and] some were 
found fast to the liver and gizzard.”” On this 
subject L. Capen remarks, “Cramming down 
the entrails of a fowl may be considered a ludi- 
crous prescription; and indeed I would never 
think of recommending it. Still I have heard of 
cases So well attested of relief being gained by it, 
that I can easily conceive it to be a rare dainty 
to the insects, in the failure of their natural food.’ 


This testimony might possibly be considered as 
conclusive in favor of the practice, were it not 
for other considerations. If the bots do suck the 
juices of a dead fowl, it will not prove that they 
ever attack the stomach of a living horse. All} 
the cases produced to show the death of horses 
by the ravages of the bots are of uncertain im- 














Every farmer therefore, and especially every 
young farmer, ought to provide himself with a 


tentively; and he will find himself more than 





corn may be increased only three bushels to the | 


tolerable share of judgment and attention, much 
greater profits might be realized than in the case 
just supposed ; for proof of which, let the reader 


fourth of the Genesce Farmer, and an article on 
page 354, same volume; also an article in vol- 
ume third, page 403, of the same work. 





Z%“ Holkham” will be inserted next week, 
as also some other communications which we 


port. Parts that one writer believes were calen 
by the bots, another asserts to be the effect of in- 


| fammation; and goes on to show that the bot 


has no teeth or other instrument with which it 
could commit such depredations: “From the 
number which I have examined, it may be said 


‘that they are near three-fourths of an inch long, 


and about three-eighths of an inch thick when 
they have attained the full size of the larva 
state. They have nine distinct rings round the 
body, armed with short stiff bristles. ‘The mouth 
resembles very exactly the larva of the wasp, and 
the tail terminates in two very sharp black hooks, 
somewhat divergent, and may be two-twelfths 
or three-twelfths of an inch long, with which 
they fix their residence in the stomach, by per- 
forating its mucous coat. They are therefore 
connected to the walls of the stomach by the tail, 
with the mouth and body inward—a position 
most proper toreach their naturaland only [ood, 
the gastric juices. I say the gastric juices of the 
stomach their ‘natural and only food’ ‘because 








have on hand. 


with the greatest care, and a prejty gond magni- 
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like an apparatus for mastication, or which could 
be possibly used for dividing the muscular ‘fibre 
or membranous coats. 

“The appearance of the stomach where the 
pot is fixed, { know, leads to the opinion of its 
having eaten & part of the substance; but who- 
ever shall examine a case, will find this appear- 
ance directly round the tail, which the mouth 
could not reach, and is produced by slight imflam- 
mation and thickening of the mucous coat of the 
stomach in consequence of the punctures by the 
hooks of the bot?’ American Farmer, vol. 13, 
page 398. 

It would then appear that the administering of 
medicines “to make them let go,”’ must be use- 
less; and that the relief, supposed to be afforded, 
may have been the spontaneous restoration of na- 
ture, independent of such medicines. Without 
being disposed to be too positive however, on this 
point, we do think the following remarks of Dr. 
Harden's entiticd to the most serious considera- 
tion. 

“ If the notion of bots killing horses was discar- 
ded, and all swch cases treated as colic, our treat- 
ment would be more successful. Mr. E. had a 
horse sick with the colic; he supposed it a case 
of the bots; and while he was wasting time, for- 
cing fowl’s guts down his throat, the horse died. 
Dissection proved it not to be a case of bots, as 
the maw remained uninjured by them two hours 
after. Thisis really the true statement of the case. 


‘* Truly it is astonishing to me how any horse 
that has acolic, and is put under treatment for the 
bots, ever does get well: the treatment for onc 
sick horse is for the most part sufficient to kill se- 
veral well horses. Could they think on these 
matters, they should be very glad to find their cases 
considered as hopeless, and treatment cease. 
They would be like Sterne, who had hopes of his 
recovery as soon as the doctors considered his case 
hopeless, for they then ceased to give medicine.” 

In reference to a particular case, Dr. H. says: 
* The horse biting his side was no proof he had 
bots, because all could see he did not bite near 
the place where bols were to be found. If the pain 
a horse suffered was produced from many, very 
many bots gnawing through his maws, the pain 
would be continued and unceasing from the time 
he was taken till he died. No person can think 
they would ail gnaw a while, then all stop to- 
gether like clock work. Hundreds of bots there- 

fore all eating through the stomach, would pro- 
duce constant, continued, violent pain. If on the 
contrary, the pain were produced from colic—~ 
that is violent spasm in the bowels, there would 
be moments of relaxation, and consequently mo- 
ments of relief. These moments of relief would 
be longer or shorter according to the violence of 


the disease. They would be considerable at first ; | 
and in cases ending fatally become more seldom | 
and shorter, until the last agony of death, when | 
they would cease to be perceptible. In cases of 
colic without distention, the pain is mostly produ- | 
ced by violence of spasm, and these moments of | 


ease Are more distinct and perceptible; but in ca-| 
ses where the distention from wind is very great, 
the bowels and stomach suffer from continued | 
distention; and even where there is a small re- | 
laxtion of the spasm, the pain still continues 


from distention; consequently in colics with 
‘ i 


fier, 1 have neve~ deen able to detect any thing || much wind, the pain is more continued; but 
; still we may see that he has moments of ease, or 
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rather of less pain. Now in this case, I forced 
the horse up, and drove him a little distance; he 
would appear-to move a few steps in less pain, 
then begin to bite his side, and want to lie down ; 
then move on again until a violent spasm would 
come on, when he would tumble down in agony. 
Now under all these symptoms my opinion was 
he had colic. He had been dosed with a large 
dose of toddy, and as he dunged while we were 
there, I thought he would soon be well, advised 
the man to get on his horse and be off, lest an- 
other set of doctors should come and recommend 
more medicine to kill him. The man started 
home and here was an end of the case of bots. 
Elad he only taken a fow!l’s guts, been bled in his 
mouth, took copperas, or a male craw fish, it 
would {have passed for] a case of bots cured.” 





Advertisements. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to the advertisements of Messrs. R. 
Bronson and C. N. Bement, in the present num- 
ber of the [’armer. 


It would seem, from the statements we have 
seen on the subject, that there is nothing to pre- 
vent our farmers frora supplying at least the de- 
mand for Madder for home consumption and at a 
fair profit. Mr. Bronson informs us that though 
this demand equals the produce of 75,009 acres, 
there is as yet under cultivation for this purpose, 
only about 65 acres. He has already supplied 
orders to single individuals varying from one to 
sixty b ~.hels. 


We have copied from the N. Y. Farmer for 
February, Mr. Bement’s Letter to the Editor, to 
which we refer for a description of his stock. 





Inquiries. 


We shall be gratified to receive answers to 
the following inquiries :— 





“ A subscriber wishes to ascertain through 
your paper, the price at which the best improved 
Sheep can be purchased in Western New York 
also the most approved breed. § Wvomina.”’ 


Some eight or nine months since I saw (on 
the cover of the Circulating Library, published 
by Waldee, Philadelphia,) advertised an impro- 
vedcross-cutsaw. If my memory fails me not, 
it was there stated that two men could do with 
the above mentioned saw, as much work as five 
or six with the common saw. Ifany of your nu- 
merous readers know any thing concerning, or 
have made any use of the above mentioned saw, 
and will communicate their opinion of it, the 





price, and where it may be obtained, through the 
medium of the Farmer, they will confer a favor 
on ene of your subscribers. J. V. 


——— 


American Filberts. 


We have laying before us some as fine filberts 
as we ever saw, raised at Lansingburgh, in this 
state, by Mr. Walsh. Mr. W. says, the season 
was not favorable, and that these are smaller in 
size than some he raised before; but, they are 
nevertheless excellent in qualit 


y, and, even asto 
ss larger than the average of the imported 
nuts, 


The above is copied from the New-York 
American. Large quantities of these nuts are 
imported. Mir. W. is fully of the opinion that 














our climate will insure their fruitful gtowth. He 
has cultivated them for several years. Y, Far, | 





Mr. Bement’s Stock. 


We are much obliged to Mr. Bement for hic 
rompt reply to our request for an accout of his 
arming, and a descfiption of his stock. Of the 
latter we can speak in the highest terms, Hi: 
“ Short Horned” cattle are among the finest we 
ever saw, and are well worth a visit of 50 mile: 
toa lover of fine cattle. His sheep and hoes 
too are of a superior breed ; and Mr. Bement is 
always ready to show his stock to his friends 0, 
strangers who call upon him; and we may add, 
that they will be as well pleased with his table, 
(for he keeps a hotel,) as with his herds and 
flocks.—™. Y. Farmer. 


Albany, January 27, 1835, 

Sir—Your favor of the 24th inst. came to hand 
lastevening, soliciting some account of my stock, 
experience in farming, &c. Now, I would cheer. 
fally comply with your request, were my abili- 
ties adequate to the task. My experience iy, 
farming matters must necssarily be very limited, 
for I have only had possession of one since 
April last, and that one was considered none o{ 
the best, having been skinned and fleeced to tha’ 
extent that it would hardly produce half crope. 
Notwithstanding the situation of the farm, and 
the lateness at which my crops were necessaril 
put in, and the excessive drouth, still they were 
tolerably fair. I cut about sixty-five tons of hay 
on the same ground that only yielded about thir. 
ty tons the year previous. ‘This great differenc< 
of product | attribute to the free use of plaster 
With the aid of plaster and manure, of which | 
have a plentiful supply, Lam in hopes of doing 
better for the ensuing season. 

My cattle suffered very much in the fore part 
of the summer for the want of shade, as the 
skinning had even been extended to the trees, for 
there are only about five small ones left on about 
eighty acres! After harvest they were turned 
into my grain stubble, which had recived in the 
| spring a plentiful supply of clover and other 
grass seed, designed entirely for pasture, with 
about twenty acres of pine wood, where they 
| improved with astonishing rapidity, notwith- 

standing the excessive drouth the latter part of 
the season, and went into winter quarters in as 
good condition as I could wish, - 
| On the first of December | had thirty-one head 
tied up in my stable, of which twenty-four werc 
of the “Improved Durham Short Horn” breed, 
consisting of bulls, cows, heifers and calves, o! 
various ages, and some of them imported. Since 
then I have sold one cow and calf, one bull, and 
two heifers, leaving now on hand nineteen head 
of the Durham cattle. The others were my 
working oxen, and one cow and calf of the Poll- 
ed breed. . 

Having all my cattle in stables, and chained 
up separately, it has —_ me a fair opportuni- 
ty of testing their qualities in keeping, contrast: 
ed with our native breed. ‘The stronger has no 
advantage over the weaker; each animal 
its allowance. The usual allowance for ful! 
grown animals is one bushel of cut hay, straw 
and corn stalks, mixed with half a bushel of 
brewers’ grains, one half in the morning, apd 
the other half at night, with a little long bay at 
noon, by way of relish. The smaller animal: 
were fed in proportion to their and size; 
and with this feed the Durhams have improved, 
while the native, though smaller, have not held 


their own. Another circumstance leads to thc 
same result. 


A friend of mine wishing to raise a calf from 
a very superior milker of our native breed, .. 
plied in the fall to me to keep her through the 
winter with my calves, to which I consented. 
On tL» first of December she was received @' 
my farm, and put in the stable by the side of my 
own animals, was fed at the same time, and wit 
the same kind of feed ; still she does not grow 
so fast, and is far behind them in condition and 
appearance. It is contended by many, that tt 
requires more food to keep the Durham than ov" 
native cattle, owing to the greater size, &c. &C. 
of the former, In answer to this I can only say, 
such has not been the case with myherd. 

I will now, at yoar request, proceed to tv" 
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you a cescription of some of my animals, and 
bogie woe ” white bull, six years old, 
g ; ig otis ie ante Whitaker's Charles; 
v. Galatea, bred by Mr. Whittaker, and got 
ny Frederick, sire of the “ Duke of York,” late- 
i. imported by a company in Obio, tor which 

i sterling in England, and must 
they paid £170 g & , C 
have cost them about $800 at the Sciota. Car- 
tos is not large, but beautiful; fine in the head 
and horns; short and clean neck; deep and 
road chest; large round barrel; great breadth 
of loin; small and shot in the legs; fine and 
silky hair, with a soft and mellow skin. 

Superior,” @ roan bull, three years old, got 
by Frederick, ason of Wye-Comet ; dam, Yel- 
low Rose. Superior is not large, but very com- 
pact and well made; of fine symmetry and form, 
‘traight and fine in the leg, remarkably deep 
and broad in the cheat, deep and heavy carcase, 
straight in the back, and wide across the hips 
and loin. His stock, though young, promises 
well. Great prices for some of his calves, from 
native cows, have been refused. ‘ 

“Damon,” a red and white bull calf, three 
months old, got by Superior; dam, imported 
cow Dulcibella. Damon is a calf of great pro- 
mise, having in an eminent degree all the good 
points generally found in calves of his age. 

a Delcibella,” white, with some red on her 
head and neck ; eight years old; bred in Eng- 
jand by Mr. Whittaker; got by Frederick ; 
dam, Delicia. She is a part of my capital, from 
which I expect large dividends. She is a large 
animal in a small compass; she is of great 
tength, deep, and round in body, immense breadth 
across the hips and loins, large and capacious 
chest, brisket dropping within 15 inches of the 
ground, straight on the back, short neck, and 
zood head ; keeps in good condition, and gives a 
zood mess of very rich milk. 

* Dorinda is white, with a red neck and head ; 
three years old; got by Carlos; dam, Dew 
Drop; granddam, Dulcibella. She is a heifer of 
zood promise, fine size and form, has had only 
one calf. A good milker. 

“Georgiana,” “ Delia,” “Gertrude,” are from 
ren to eighteen months old; all got by Carlos; 
ind are very superior animals of their age. 

The above are all ‘‘Herd Book,” and high 
bred animals. My other cattle are all very 
good, but nothing very peculiar or superior to 
the others, therefore a description is superfluous. 

My swine consists of the * improved China,” 
utroduced here by the late Christ. Dunn, Esq., 
of this city; also, the Berkshire breed, imported 
and introduced in this vicinity by S. Hawes 
Esq., who removed from England, and settled 
about three miles west of this city, This, I 
think, is the farmer’s hog, for they are of great 
length, round body, short in the leg, and a little 
larger bodied than the China; easy keepers ; 
und may, I am informed, be fatted to 5 or 600 
pounds; and though last, not least, is a beauti- 
ful sow, eight months old—a combination of all 
the good points that are required in the hog, be- 
ing long and round in body, short and sinall 
‘egs, short, small head, with very small upright 
ears, &c. &c. She is one of the three that took 
the first premium at the Berkshire Agricultural 
Mair, held at Pittsfield in October last. When 
{ applied to the owner to ascertain what partic- 
ular breed they were of, he said “ They were the 
best breed he could find.” They will attain, with 
ordinary care, at nine months, about 200 Ibs. 
and with a little extra care, 225 to 250 Ibs. This 
sow I intend to cross with my favorite little China. | 

My sheep are few in number, but some of them 
very superior, especially the New Leicesters. 
Uhe others are two South-down bucks, some 
ualf blood South-down ewes, &e.&c, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
CALEB N. BEMENT. 








Jt is with books as with women, where a cer- 
fain plainness of manner and of dress, is more 
entangling than that glare of paint and airs and 
apparel, which may dazzle the eye, but reaches 








a the affections —Hume. | 
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Hiuts on Sheep Husbandry. 
Selected and collated for the Cultivator. 


In an agricultural view, simply, the importance 
of sheep is extreme; since, by their assistance 
alone, thin, barren,.upland soil, so often the far 
greater part of acountry, can be cultivated toad- 
vantage, which otherwise could not generally be 
cultivated at all. The sheep will subsist and 
multiply on those barren soils, where no other 
animal would be maintained with equal profit : 
he is equally calculated for the most deep, and 
fertile, seerseans competition, and dividing the 
palm of profit with the ox, and is excluded from 
such only as abound in stagnant water, the moist 
exhalations of which are naturally destructive to 
his constitution.— Lawrence on Cattle. 


The bodily constitution of the sheep, as of the 

goat, the deer, the camel, the hare and the rabbit, 
is usually called hot and dry ; we however know, 
from unquestionable experience, that dry soils, 
a dry air, dry provender and green food, which 
does not abound in cold and watery juices, are 
most appropriate and salutary to them. Indeed 
the contraries are replete with danger to the 
sheep, most aagomnah' which is naturally and 
constitutionally subject to serious effusion, pro- 
ducing a dropsy of peculiar kind, either universal 
or circumscribed, but more usually the latter, ex- 
tending indifferently to all parts of the body. 
This efflux of water, or rather watery tendency, 
in all the fluids of the body, gradually produces 
in the solids disorganization, mortification or rot. 
Catarrhal affections are the most usual primary 
causes of rot. These ideas very Beane | indicate 
A proper situations, food and treatment <f 
sheep. 
Sheep have often been described as of “a weak- 
ly constitution, liable to be exhausted by fatigue, 
and ill able to bear the extremes of heat and cold, 
subject to many diseases, most of which are con- 
tagious.” Such notions are to be received with 
much allowance, for in truth, this useful race 
seems ennobled by nature to accommodate itself 
to all the vicissitudes of climate, and to nearly 
the extremes of heat and cold, of which the hus- 
bandry, ancient and modern, of both northern 
and southern countries, forms the best proof. 
We see them accustomed to brave the most rigo- 
rous of these extremes unburt, liable, as might 
be expected from the nature of the case, to casu- 
alty and loss, which timely shelter might pre- 
vent. ‘The sheep well fed, from its fleecy cover- 
ing and gregarious habits, whence results an at- 
mosphere of considerable warmth, remains very 
little affected by intense cold, if unaccompanied 
by moisture ; he is perhaps more unfavorably af- 
fected by great heat, but continues safe under 
either extreme, with the advantage of sufficient 
shelter, pron | one of the most important 
peints in sheep husbandry. The various dis- 
eases incident to sheep have their origin almost 
exclusively in neglect, improper situations and 
treatment, or errors in feeding. Reverse these, 
and diseases among sheep would be as few and 
rare, as they are now numerous and rife through- 
out our sheep districts; another grand point in 
their husbandry.—Jb. 


One of the two species of sheep, the long and 
the short wooled, having been chosen, as most 
appropriate to the situation, and wool being made 
an object, it is most advantageous to select such 
flocks as are pure as possible of the species to 
which they belong, and not a mixture of the 
short and long wooled breeds, which must gener- 
ally produce an inferior fleece, disadvantageous 
to the manufacturer. Length of staple in the 
long, and fineness, elasticity and closeness in the 
short wooled fleece, will be the best guides in 
this case. 

Whether the wool be Jong or short, the carcass 
of the animal ought to be amply and regularly 
covered ; it is a great defect when the belly is 
bare, and a still greater when the wool is thin 
and open along the ridge of the back, admitting 
rain and moisture to a most susceptible part, in- 
deed to descend upon all parts of the body. 

It is a piece of good old advice to buy your 
rams a little before shearing time, if possible ; 


the opportanity of purchasing at the farmer’s 
| house, while you can sce the animal in paribus 
naturalibus, and before he has been decked out 
and trimmed for show by the sheep barber. A 
thick fleece, covering all parts with as much 
equality as possible, containing plenty of yolk, 
or retained or inspissated perspiration, is the ob- 
ject. If ewes, equally well bred, can be procu- 
red, the shepherd anticipates and reaps an imme- 
diate benefit; if not, he must patiently await 
improvement of his wool, through the medium 
of the superior blood of his rams. 


At shearing time, examine the bottoms of the 
fleece, or the lower extremity of the filaments of 
wool; if it be stichy-haired, of mixed quality, or 
if the sheep have a coarse breech, or be not well 
covered, it must be rejected, as improper for a 
breeding stock, where it would perpetuate its de- 
fects. The vantity of Fs os or grease is a good 
proof of the thickness of the fleece, since, by the 
closeness and thickness of the wool, the grease 
or perspirable matter of the animal is retained ; 
hence fine, closed, curled wool has ever the 
greatest quantity of yolk.— Bath papers. 


Dentition is commenced and is completed ear- 
ly with the lamb, and [ have, within these few 
hours, examined the mouth of one three months 
old, which has its complement, eight small or 
lamb’s teeth T woof these, in front, fall and are 
replaced by two broad or sheep’s teeth, at some 
period previous to the sixteenth month, some- 
times, although rarely, within the first year. A 
similar renewal of two teeth takes place every 
succeeding year, until towards the end of ‘the 
third, sometimes during the fourth, or in the com- 
mencement of the fifth year, when the sheep {s 
full -mouthed or aged, having acquired his eight 
broad teeth.— Lawrence. 


Markham advises to “choose your sheep the 
biggest boned, with the best wool, the staple be- 
ys Nay greasy and well curled, and close to- 
gether, so that a man shall have much ado to part 
it with his fingers These sheep, besides bear- 
ing the best burden, are always the best butcher's 
ware, and go soonest away in the market. The 
ram large of body, in every general with a 
long body and a large belly, his forehead broad, 
round and well rising, a cheerful large eye, 

small muzzle, 








straight short nostrils, and a ve 
pS means any horns, for the dodder [horrless 
sheep] is the best breeder, and his issue never 
dangereth the dam in yearning as the horned 
sheep do. - A large upright neck, somewhat ben- 
|| ding like the neck of a horst, a very broad back, 
round buttocks, a thick tail and short jointed legs, 
small, clean and nimble; his wool should be thick 
and deep, covering his belly all over; also his 
face and even to his nostrils, and so downward 
to his very knees and thighs.” 


|  Cully’s descripton of the Ram.—His head 
‘should be fine and small, his nostrils wide and 
| expanded, his eyes prominent and rather bold 
/and daring, ears thin, his, collar full from his 
breast and shoulders, but tapering gradually all 
the way to where the head and neck join, which 
| should be very fine and graceful, peng perfectly 
free from any coarse leather hanging down ; the 
shoulders broad and full, which must, at the same 
time, join so easy to the collar forward, and chine 
back ward, ag to leave not the least hollow in ei- 
ther place ; ‘the mutton upon his fore arm or fore 
thigh must come quite to the knee; his legs up- 
right, with a clean fine bone, being equally clear 
froin superfluous skin and coarse hairy wool, 
| from the knee and hough downwards ; the breast 
‘broad and well forward, which will keep his fore 
legs ata proper wideness; his girth or chest full 
and deep, and instead of a hollow behind the 
shoulders, that part by somecalled the fore flank, 
should be quite full ; the back and loins broad, 
flat and straight, from which the nbs must rise 
with a fine circular arch; his belly straight, the 
uarters long and full, with the mutton quite 
down to the hough, which should neither stand 
in nor out ; his twist [the junction of the inside 
of the thighs] deep, wide and ‘ull, which with 
the broad breast, will keep his fore lege open 
and upright: the whole body covered witha thin 











and a very necessary modern addition to take 


| pelt, and that with fine, bright soft wool.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS. twin gig boats, upon the Forth and Clyde canal. | land ; but as they were most of them mide Upor., 
—— = || They were about 33 feet long, 4 broad, and the canals deeper and wider than our own, I will i 
ill i t 
Brief Hints.--No. IV. distance between the two boats, at the surface of |! troduce only one which comes nearer to the width 7 , 
GARDENS. the water, 18 inches. One horse was employed and depth of the Erie canal, than any other } od 
— ; in this experiment, and the rate of 10 miles per || have noticed. = 
What a wretched error is committed by those | hour was easily obtained, with comparatively no To measure’ the force of traction, an instru. oa 
who neglect such useful appendages to a dwell- || surge upon the canal banks. Afterwards these || ment was used called the dynamometer, which is of 
ing! What is there of its nature that can be boats were separated, and the horse applied to made to operate something like the spring steel. 
made to contribute more effectually, in proportion || one of them, and the rate of speed was then 15 |; yard, and is fastened to the boat, and the tow-line Mi 
to the capital and time employed, than a well- |) miles per hour, without surge or wave; and what | to the instrument. By this means the exact strain : 
arranged garden to the pleasure and profit of its | was very remarkable in these experiments, it | Of the horse is ascertaintd, whether going at p + 
cultivators ? It furnishes to the young, cheering | was ascertained that the force necessary to draw high or low velocity. 11 
incentives to industry, fosters correct taste, ex- |! the boats at this high rate of velocity, was very =: = — 12 
pands the mind, and chastens the feelings— |} littlc more than when going at the rate of 5 or 6 | S = | 
while to the females and aged pérsons it supplies miles per hour. Ss g 5 sr 
means of recreation which render confinement | These experiments fully tested this new prin- . | 5 3 & "4 
about the house less monotonous, soothe the mind || ciple, though it appeared so anomalous and con- | Fr Sc & wl 
amid the cares and pains of life, and cause all | trary to all previous theory, that even many per- | g 3 ef . pr 
pore you to sympathize with the poet in ex: |! sons present considered it all a deception. \ = g, es <8 35 @ ha 
se Soon after this, an experiment was mad \ sto SePiss an 
7) > ] li 99 : ‘ ’ : Pp € upon | ete e255: 
ba platerd srs teed ered. a || the Paisley canal, with an iron boat built for the | : °. fs a? ow, 3 
On Draught.--No. V. | purpose, 60 feet long, 44 feet wide, and drawing i 3 = 7 wwe, * * me 
—_ | 10 inches water, including keel. ‘Twenty persons | us ea 8 SV3533 3 ST33 the 
PARA SPD *> || went on board, and the distance to be accomplish- ! S = Ry) ee Ssss 3 Ssse - 
The design of Canals seems originally to have || °4 between P aisley and Glasgow was 7 miles. | > | S>alg.. ne 
bad no reference to speed, but simply ihe con- For the first mile or two, the pace was very mode- } 3 rst . eS Oons ews con 
veyance of heavy loads ata slow pace. For this | rate, and the wave raised in front of the boat |} “§ SEO SS 333 3 388 ‘ Ph 
reason, the increased resistance a boat would | Y°'Y considerable; soon, however, the speed was || $3 2 £| commo = oame ws 
meet with, at a quick velocity, was a matter of eee roan chwios and the surge bebind | 5 S es I28e =z 8 S 2 B= — 
little importance. Circumstances, however, have || CO NSHe®, an the distance was accomplished |; § 3 fh a lh te 
vastly changed the aspect of this subject, and it | in one hour. On their return, the same distance | S & 8 HOR S meme 13 § 
as now become public policy, as well as private | was passed over in 45 minutes, and the surge | 2 & Saas] Wtocs * sss oth 
interest, to expedite the passage of Canal boats | behind and wave before was entirely got rid of; | ” : | Sane Sen b aras est 
as much as possible. On the New-York canals, showing conclusively that the quicker the boat aS Pal |e f = I 
the endless succession of passengers, and the in- Hl went, the more entire was the disappearance of | & & si likecinlestesietdmeamane ab 
exhaustible enterprise of our merchants, have had | °!! wave and surge. The noise andrush of water ||, 3 3 § BD] neces to aeiterenae = 
auch a powerful influence, that speed has now H behind, seemed concentrated in a single ripple | = 3 = 5 gre 
become the most essential part of canal navi- | Near the rudder, without extending to the banks, | @e >s ovil 
gation. || while the force of traction was no greater than at| e 8 SD Dhahedabe de Made > tak my 
In my last number, I noticed the causes of re- | a slow velocity. ‘Thus the question of surge and | act : can 
sistance which boats meet with, when propelled { injury to the banks, so much feared, was forever 3 3 BSsecy = sos -— 
upon a canal; and suggested but two expedients | set at rest, by experiments upon a canal much | a } 3 = _ E boat 
to overcome them; namely, the application of |, narrower, and more hamanten than our own. t ® Ps fe £258 obs £ sam 
power, and the form and weight of the boat. [| Subsequent to this period, numerous experi- || 3 qs" a re. 
shall now make some suggestions, with a view | ments were made throughout Scotland and Eng. | = s|/8S:sts: 3 ss € ran 
to obviate, if not wholly to change, this resistance, || land, all going to prove the same general facts, ~ s2 ™ _ 
in cases where speed alone is requires\, and weight | though varying according to circumstances.— | st s|3"- eB Be A So — 
in a measure dispensed with. I have already || From all, however, it became evident, that the 235 ERSTE SE ZF BERS om 
shown the impossibility of acquiring speed with | greater the speed the less the surge and wave, and ! BROS ses2 s see — 
a loaded boat, except at a great expense of power; that when the boat gets an impulse equal to about /; Tt ORT me - : pom 
but we shall now find, strange as it may appear, || 9 or 10 miles per hour, it glides smoothly along ~§ | teas 
that with alight boat, the resistance may de dimin- } the surface, and with as much apparent case as if | eS: MAMI © ROHS Ino 
ished in proportion as the velocity is increased. | Moving at only 4 or 5 miles per hour. = e - expe 
In the nee of 1830, a variety of experiments | Three remarkable results attended these experi- | o oh 4 - 
= ~— -_ oem — in yaw. er ments ; first, the ease with which the boats were | ‘The more remarkable circumstances exhibited far | 
sistance which a boat || stopped, when at a high velocity; seco 1 in th : : ; 
me | st , . nd, the | in the above table is the near equality of the i 
“am anne - rapid velocities, and these re- | little additional force of traction required at iia '| force of traction at the speed of 687 me 13.04 = 
— ys pede a the | roel a new || high rates; and third, the apparent diminution of | mile per hour, and the great variation in the ra- a 
The first aaahens om iodo typed cn A | tat "Theo in the water, aa they increased in j ios. To show this more clearly, the fallowing bair 
r- || speed. ly e3 . , sata ‘v9 ‘ | 
drossan canal with a common gig boat, and the | P wif A orm which — am en | table of average and accompanying explanations publ 
rate of epeed then obtained, was 12 miles ! SSPPCSOD, that at | SP Siren « T 
: 4 per | a high rate of veloci i . . 
eur; with a slagle horse, without either our | u ™ of ve 7. ty, the boat either rises upon | Averages of the Experiments for 
metmagee ’ ge or | the surface and skims over the water instead of || Made with the Twi 
agitation in the water. This result, so unex- | through it; or that by its rapid motion, i ead of || Made with the on ee ee Me Mockland Ca- exte 
pected, and so contrary to all received laws and | top of th reer ond garter 1 an y vuly 23, 1030, ligh 
spiaidnn.cn the thject: immedisicly excited tha | * € peat thereby avoiding resistance and | Vo. of Ex- Time of perfor- Miles per\Force of iron. 
ettansien of sclentiie ne well. es praction anen | ge Pr a escending motion, instead of an as- | pertments, ming one mile.| hour. (traction. stea 
‘ » || Cending One, as in pressing fi cae 
and _— were taken to test the matter with | the wave. kta wee veers aki 7 min. 24se.) 4.83 82.0 —_ 
more satisfaction. " ? te “ 38“ 1 6.23 | 205.3 
Se Mitesenenan of the tnmsanty’ tention of « | ee? the kindness of a friend in Glasgow, 5&6 S§ “ Jg«| 798 378.5 
3ig bont, the next experiment ant n we ; th F Fe ee aan Re Soetniniag rts ae gpe | eee digas aye 
Xperie as made with © tables of the verious exneri ; 4 * 48 | 12.50 439.5 it 
experiments made in Engs | 10 }4«@ ane) 1304 390.0 eltiz 
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From these averages it will be observed that Mr. Haisey’s Report Reviewed. | news-bearers. For the truth of these things I do 
not mean to hold myself responsible. If they 


P ity are to the forces as 483 | ? , 

a oo 2. 205.3, 378.5, &c., which ranean © ? were true, it is easy to account for the Opposition 
of ae than the squares of the velocities at the In the two preceding essays we have considered, | that sprung up ageinet the agricultural encreties. 
rate of 114 and 124 miles per hour; but this will || with special reference to the remarks of Mr. Hal- 1 Nothing was more likely to check the growing 
be more clearly seen by the ratios of the squares | sey and his associates, the agricultural institu- i popularity of De Witt Clinton, than to bring the 
tions of this state, which came into operation un- || prominent measures of his administration into 
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pee ee 








of the velocities to the forces, as follows : | Pe rane in int 
Square of Ratio of | der an act of the Legislature in the year 1819. | disrepute. The agricultural instituuions, identi 
“to. , Caen >. 1% equa 's. || It is believed considerations have been suggested, || fied as they were with the reputation of their 
4 Sea hah p "0052: . dt 22. .5.4 || affording sufficient reasons to distrust the correct- | distinguished author, furnished a subject of poli- 
eas "53: .eeeB7Bit wee]: .++-7-1 || ness of their views in regard to these and similar | tical action, happily adapted to the exigencies of 
11.62 == ...-134: ...-433:: ....13 -++-3.2 || institutions, and especially the correctness of their | the case. At the first, these institations were 
12,522.26 156: 66+ ABG2s wee Lt vee BB | oo usions, | popular? and for awhile the prospect was, that 


Now if the ratios of the forces had been as the 
srjuares.of the velocities, the numbers 3.5, 5.4, | 
1.1, 32,28, should have oeen equal to each other ; | 
whereas only the 48 and 116 mile forces ap- | 
proach to that ratio; the intermediate speeds 
having forces above, and in an increasing ratio, | 
and those of 12.5 miles in a decreasing ratio. 

1 have been thus particular, to convince the 
most sceptical that there is nothing visionary in 
these statements, but that they are the result of 
actual experiment; and I must confess I can see 
no reason why the same speed may not be ac- 
complished on our canals as upon the Mockiand. | 
The difficulty is in obtaining the requisite force | 
of traction and speed for a constant daily busi- 
ness. The horse, by expending a force of 400 
pounds, and at the velocity of 12 miles per hour, 
is soon exhausted, and we must therefore resort to 
other expedients if we would produce the great- 
est possible effect. 


ted with the deepest regret, that, although these | 
institutions ran well for awhile, and accomplished || 


did not run so long a race, nor accomplish so || 
much, as it had been hoped and expected they || 
would. It becomes necessary to say, (and this | 


of their existence, unless mere infancy may be | 
excepted, these institutions were compelled to cn- | 
counter a powerful, a cruel, and an almost perec- | 
cuting opposition. 

It is with great reluctance that I enter the field | 
which is now opening to my view. Yet, as I | 
have undertaken to furnish a true history of the | 
late agricultural institutions, so far, at least, as to | 
meet the remarks of Mr Halsey and his com- | 
panions, I consider myself bound as a faithful | 
historian to record facts as they were, and to bring | 
all such facts to light as have an important bear- | 





is done with the like regret,) that in every stage | 


| the halls of legislation. 


After all, it must be admitted, and it is admit- | they would be the means of increasing the popu- 


larity of De Witt Clinton, and adding new luster 
to his fame. If it were so, it became necessary, 
order to accomplish this object, measures were to 
be taken to bring the institutions themselves into 
disgrace. 


much in their short and brilliant care r, yet they of course, to defeat this popular project; and in 


Not far from the same time, Rumor, ever 
ready to distribute the news of the day, reported 
that an attempt was made by the self same citi- 
zens who put themselves in hostile array against 
the Agricultural Societies, to overthrow the ca- 
nal policy, and thus defeat that mighty project 
which has become the glory of the state and the 
wonder of the world. It is, 1 believe, certain, 
that the canal policy was warmly opposed in 
Rumor, still faithfit 
to her trust, quickly spread abroad the intelli- 
gence, that the canals were spoken of in the Le- 
gislature in terms importing ridiculc and great 





I have before shown that the average force of 
a horse, ata speed of 12 miles per hour, is only 
about 40 pounds, so that all this extra strain is at 
great expense; and I see no way to remedy this 


ing on questions that are agitated. Let this then 
be my apology, if in the discharge of what I con- 
ceive to be my duty, I shall find it necessary to | 
disclose facts, which it would better please some | 


evil, except by a resort to steam. The general || o¢ my fellow-citizens to have consigned to ob- | 
impression now is, in this country, that steam |} jivion, | 


r r | 
ng ys we edenengeRER SANSA, Fa agricultural institutions referred to, came | 
but I believe it to be entirely erroneous. [ron | 


. , . : || into existence under the auspices of the illustrious | 
boats can. be built enscadingip tightens a8 the | Clinton, who at that time swayed the sceptre of | 


. - . : ; 
same tiene very strong, and with the use of small state. He had the reputation of being their pro- | 


engines like those weed gy poo snr, ~— | jector and principal patron. Of course, he was 
power may be. gained WED: MiNe WWegns. 60 a: | considered as responsible for their success. 


pense. And if the statement made in my last | | 
number is correct, that a loaded boat upon our Atthat day, Rumor was the always and every- | 
_where present news-bearer. Rumor said that | 


canals cannot exceed 3 miles per hour without : ' 7 

an enormous loss of power, ther: a resort to that there were in the state at that time ambitious 

power which will accomplish this speed with the citizens, aspiring to places of public trust, emolu- | 
ment, and personal aggrandisement. Rumor 


feast ex , is th t desirable. Iti ll ‘ 
SPREE 58 le eee eee ree ee said, too, that De Witt Clinton stood in the way 


known to practical mem that the tow path || hee ten ont | 
expenses are by far the greatest attending ca- | of these gentlemen, and that, in order to the 


nal transportation; and I am fully persuaded | Mapnernerene of their ambitious purposes, it 


that steam power, if properly applied. would be |; “Ud be necessary to strip him of his populari- 
: ee ne | ty, tarnish his fame, and thus remove him out of 


their way. Rumor said, moreover, that De Witt 
Clinton was a stern statesman of an exalted mind 
| and inflexible integrity; that he would not con- 








far more economical and less troublesome. My 
limits will not allow me to enter farther into this 
part of my subject, but I would refer those who 
Wish to satisfy themselves more fully, to “ Fair- 


contempt; that the Erie Canal, having then been 


if 
i commenced and opened a considerable distance, 


was considered by some of the members as de- 
serving a name no more respectful than that of 
the great ditch, and that so they uniformly call- 


| ed it. Finally, Rumor came again, all alive, with 


the extraordinary intelligence that De Witt Clin- 
ton himself had been removed from the office of 
Canal Commissioner, no satisfactory cause be- 
ing assigned. ‘The canal policy, however, was 
quickly found to be too deeply rooted in populax 
favor to be thus easily overthrown. The project 
was of course abandoned, 


It was deemed necessary, in order to make out 


| merited defence of the late Agricultural Institu- 


tions against the condemning sentence of Mr, 
Halsey and his companions in committee, to 
bring all these things into view. I have taken 
no pleasure in doing it. I have done it, not with 
the intent to reflect upon any man, or any class 
of men, or any political party now existing, or 
that has at any time existed in thisstate. Ihave 
done it solely with intent to expose for a useful 
purpose, and to reprove some of those frailties af 
human nature which are too often witnessed in 











bairn’s Remarks on Canal Navigation,” recently descend to practice the arts of favoritism; and 


published in London. : - pl ty 
To my own mind, it is evident that the field ' didates for office, that could avail any thing in 


. . ! 
for improvement in canal gavigation is very || the counsels of his mind, were substantial merit. 


extensive; and if a proper regard is had to the If things were so, and if, as rumor said was 
‘ightness and strength of the boats, by the use of the fact, there was in the state, at that time, a 
‘fon, and to economy of power, in the use of | "UMerous class of citizens who, without merit, 
steam, no one can limit the amount of improve- || aspired to official and honorabie distinctions, it is 
ment which may be thus obtained in a few years. | easy to see, that for them De Witt Clinton was 
Quercus || "Ot the righi.man to be seated in the gubernatorial 

Agriculture, which is th e very life of ateeoite: ! chair. My readers will mark here that I have 
‘ty’s prosperity, deserves some effort from every | not been making assertions; I have only recorded | 
“itizen, for its encouragement and improvement. 














things as they were reported by Ramor and other |! 


acts of known hostility to the dearest interests of 


that the only recommendations, in behalf of can- || the community. 


Having spoken of sundry things which in for- 
| mer times existed in conjecture, if notin fact, and 
| were circulated by rumor and other vehicles of 
intelligence, I proceed now to speak of known 
| facts. Whatever might have been the cause, it 
is evident the Agricultural Societies were greatly 
embarrassed and paralyzed in their efforts, by a 
great and powerful counteracting agency. ‘This 
opposing agency did not, at first, so distinctly 
appear. When these Institutions were first 
coming into operation, many of the bucktail par- 








o4 


ty, as it was called, that is, the party opposed to 
the administration of Mr. Clinton, seemed will- 
ing and glad to patronize them, and did so by 
enrolling their names as members, and paying the 
requisite initiation fees. Some, but not many of 
them, afterwards became operative members. I 
speak here only of what transpired within the 
bounds of my own observation, yet I suppose 
similar things operated nearly in the same man- 
ner in all parts of the state. Soon there 
began to be secessions of the few bucktail 
members who had taken active parts, : they | 
continued to secede, one after another, from the 
Societies, until scarcely any bucktail members 
were found in their ranks. It is but just to say, 
there were some exceptions, some honorable, yea, 
some illustriods exceptions. 
While these things were going on, a large por- 
tion of the community, consisting chiefly of the 
party dissatisfied with the administration, became | 
clamorous against the Agricultural Societies. 
The language of insult and abuse was employed 
to bring them into disgrace. It was reported that 
they ware aristocratic institutions, intended to 
build up the rich at the expense of the poor, it 
was said, and maintained with great apparent 
earnestness, that the plan of distributing premi- 
ums was so contrived, as to place them beyond 
the reach of moderate farmers and manufactur- 
ers, and give them, with infallible certainty, to 
the more wealthy members. Although these and 
other similar charges were without the slightest 


ed them,) is it any wonder at all that the Agri- 
cultural Institutions did not accomplish so much 
as it had been hoped and expected they would ? 
If, under circumstances so adverse, they accom- 
plished any thing praiseworthy, this fact alone 
is proof enough that there was, in their nature, 
great intrinsic excellence. But if they accom- 
plished nothing that was beneficial to the commu- 
nity, and resulted, as the committee seem to sup- 
pose they did, in an entire failure, is it fair to 
cite this experiment as a precedent against the 
utility of Agricultural Societies? 1f, under cir- 
cumstances so embarrassing, Agricultural Soci- 


| eties did not prosper, dees it follow that, under 


better auspices, and under the tutelar guardian- 
ship of a friendly and fostering Legislature, they 
might not prosper and become exceedingly use- 
ful? I have not the smallest doubt, that if the 
Agricultural Societies had been sustained by the 
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Legislature, fostered by its watchful and parent: | 


_al care, and thus been continued to this day, the 


aspects of Agriculture in the state would now 

have presented a surprising contrast to existing 

realities. Senex. 
December, 1834. 





Relative Expensc 
Of Animal Labor, as performed by Horses or Oven. 


BY W. G. B. 


Animal labor is one of the most important 


| 
| 





items in the expenses of the farm, whether per- , 


li 


Total cost of 8 years work by horses $824 80 


Feb. 14, 1833 


pense of keeping a pair of horses and a pair of 
oxen for eight years. I shall suppose them bot}; 
| five years old, the first pair of oxen to be fattened 
and sold when nine years old, and their place 
supplied by another pair, five years old; and 
suppose them to be kept four years and then fat. 
tened and sold, together with the horses, which 
will then be thirteen years old. ; 


A yoke of oxen 5 years old will cost..§80 00 














Interest 4 years..........+-.- We eas 22 40 
Keep for 4 years........ eceGhen as 160 00 
$262 40 
Deduct oxen sold, (supposed fat)...100 00 
$162 40 
| Another yoke 5 years old cost.......80 00 
| Interest 4 yearé......-.+..06- oo+0+22 40 
Keep for 4 years........-.e+eeees 160 00 
| $424 80 
| Deduct fat oxen sold........--.++-100 00 
| $324 80 
| 
| <A pair of horses 5 years old cost. .$160 00 
| Interest 8 yeara........scseeeeees 89 60 
Harness for 8 ycars......s.s++se00s 50 00 
Shoeing for 8 years......-....+.045 50 00 
Keep and attendance 8 years...... 575 20 
$924 80 


| Deduct horses sold, (13 years old). .100 00 





Total cost of 8 years work by oxen. ..324 80 





Difference in favor of oxen......- $500 00 


formed by horses or oxen; but, as it will readily | ete ON 
be admitted, there is a difference in the amount, | If the above estimate is correct, (and if it is 
as performed by the one or the other, and that |' not, I believe that a nearer approximation to the 


foundation, yet many honest citizens of both po- 
litical parties believed them. At the same time, 
there were loud complaints, reiterated again and 











again, that the public treasury was in danger of 
being exhausted for no useful purpose, and for 
no other purpose than to nourish a few aspiring 
aristocrats. 


In the mean time, the grand machinery, giving 
inspulse to all these commotions in the country, 
was successfully operating at the seat of govern | 
ment, In the Legislature, several attempts were 


acts appropriating funds for the use of Agricul- || The horse is more liable to disease and casualty | ti 


tural Societies. The last attempt at this object 


was made, if I remember correctly, (for I have | 


no public documents for my guidance,) one year | 


before the laws expired by their own limitation. | horse, when arrived to maturity, or an age which | 
The bill introduced for this purpose prevailed, if | « 


my memory is correct, in the popular branch, by 
a large majority, but failed in the senate by a 
majority of only one or two members. Propo- 





difference I conceive to be altogether in favor of 
the latter. 
The horse is universally conceded to be one of 


the most expensive animals kept on a farm. In |; pair of horses. 
order that he may be kept in condition for work, | 
| it is necessary that he should have a great deal | 
and the best of food, together with a warm stable, | 
and hourly and almost constant attendance; while | 


: | the ox requires as little and as plain food as any t 
made tocrush the whole system, by repealing the |) other animal of his size, and less attendance. || 


| than any other animal-—the ox less. It is a very 
/common thing for the farmer to lose a horse, but 
_a very rare one to lose an ox. Likewise the 


fits him for a farmer’s team, begins soon to de- 
preciate in value, and is at Jength worth little or 





sitions to amend the system by divesting it of its 


imperfections, (for experience had shown that it | 


was imperfect,) and rendering it more simple and | slowness. But in most of the ordinary business 


efficient in its practical operations, were not lis- 


| than he ever cost, in his prime, for the team. 
The only objection urged against oxen is their 





tened to at all by the prevailing party in the Le- 


gislature. No desire to amend the system was | 


indicated by the majority of that body, but it did 
appear to be their settled and determined counsel | 
to destroy it with a signal overthrow. The Le- 
gislature, so far from fostering the Agricultural | 
lostitutions, and aiding them by its parental care, | 
as it had been expceted it would, and without | 
which it was never supposed that they could 
prosper, appeared to aim only at embarrassing | 
their operations, and bringing them as speedily as 
possible to a disgraceful end. 
If things were so, (and it is believed few will | 
dtqny that they were nearly as I have represent: | 


‘of the farm, this can scarcely be an objection. 
| In drawing into the barn hay and grain in the 


| ploughing and clearing out ditches for dcaining 
land—drawing rails for the repair of fences, 
&c. &c., oxen are conceded by all to be the safest 
and best team. And even before the plough, the 
difference in the speed of the horse and the ox is 
not sufficient to make good the difference in the 
expense of keeping and attendance. A man with 
a pair of oxen may put in twenty or twenty-five 
acres Of wheat in one season, while with a pair 
of horses he can but little exceed thirty acres, 





truth will be found to inctease the balance iv 
} favor of the ox,) it will be seen that two pair of 
i 





| 


i 
} 


| 

tl grows very slowly, and in but few favorite spots 
|, only. The Yellow Locust will grow to the di- 
|, ameter of eight or twelve inches in less time than 


| time of harvest——drawing manure from the yard 


| on to the farm—drawing wood to the door— perhaps,) and is ia high repute along the Missis- 





oxen may be kept with less expense than one 
W. G. B. 


| Genoa, (Cayuga Co.) Feb. 2d, 1834. 





Culture of Yellow Locust. 


BY A SPECTATOR. 


| My object in dipping my pen into ink at this 
_ time, is tocall the attention of those concerned, 

| to the growing of Locust timber,the kind I believe, 
generally called the Yellow Locust, which, per- 
haps is one of the hardest and most durable kinds 
| of timber, (especially where friction is concerned) 
| indigenous to this country ; but by far its greatest 


hod || value consists in its capability of resisting the in- 
nothing more than his hide,—while the ox at i 


| any age, if fat, is worth, to the butcher, more | 


| vincible encroachments of time in the open atmos- 
phere, especially for posts, in which situation it 
probably out-lasts any kind of timber grown 
_ among us, except cedar, which we all know 


| any Other timber we can grow (except chestnut, 


sippi Valley for steam boat timber, posts, &c., 
and as far as I now Know fully sustains its high 
reputation for durability. 

The time is at hand when proper post timber 
will be an article of pressing need to the freehold- 
er of the soil; and although there is yet quite @ 
variety of timter #.mong us, it nearly or quite al! 
decays 90 rapidly at the surface of the earth (ex- 
cept cedar) that # durable fence cannot be expect 
ed from such timber. Probably next to cedar, 





I shall here add + conmparative view of the cx- | tocnst is the myst durable post timber to whick 
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we have a ready access. The Locust may be 
elassed among the most thrifty, clean and beauti- 
fal trees that ornament the farmer's soil, and per- 
haps but few farmers can be found in this section 
of country that have not more or less land well 
adapted to its rapid growth ; so far as my obser- 
yation extends, loamy and moderately dry soils 
are the most congenial to its growth, and proba- 
bly a full supply might be produced on head lands 
and other spots not immediately wanted as ara- 
ble land 

In most cases perhaps the Locust will grow 
sufficiently large from ten to fifteen years to make 
alength and size of trunk sufficient for two lengths 
of posts, which, sawed through its center, would 
make four posts. 


By plowing or otherwise breaking the roots of 
the trees, they generally send up shoots enough 
for any demand, which upon the removal of the 
older stock would generally advance with the 
greatest rapidity to maturity. The Locust re- 
quires but a little attention during its growth 
more than to prune off the lower limbs sufficient- 
ty high up to secure a good straight trunk, and 
they require protection a few of the first years 
from the ravages of cattle. If once produced on 
a farm, with but little subsequent attention they 
might probably be continued as long as the earth 
bears a plant, or a man is found to till the face of 
the ground. As the Locust attains to the age of 
from twelve to twenty years it begins to lose its 
former vigor and beauty, and grow much slower 
and exhibits other marks of approximation to 
maturity, admonishing the owner of the time 
most proper for the axe to be laid at the root of 
the tree. Trees of different ages might be grow 
ing on the same ground, and upon the removal of 
the elder, the younger would advance the faster. 
I would also remark that smaller vegetation flou- 
tishes perhaps as well in the vicinity of the Lo- 
‘ust as near the most friendly class of trees. 

A Specrator. 
Brighton, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1835. 





Horse Bacinug. 


BY C. W. 


Ma. Tucker—In looking over the Genesee 
Farmer of the 7th February, in the column of 
“ Brief Hints, No, 3,”?—the author remarks, that 
the friends of Horse Racing defend the practice 
as highly useful in improving the breed of the 
horse. Iam one of those—and think there can 
be ao doubt of that. He goes on to object to it 
in @ moral point of view,—the drunkenness, the 
gambling, and the profanity that accompany it. 
All this I am sorry to say is too true. 

This illegal horse racing is a disgrace to our 
country, and if the laws cannot put it down, 
which it appears they have not yet been able to 
do, why not allow us to have horse racing legal- 
'y. Petition after petition has heen sent from the 
Western part of this state to our Legislature, to 
allow horse racing under wholesome regulations 
and proper restraints but it has been passed 
over, and no notice taken of it by the Legislature. 
The consequence is, the laws have been put at de. 
fiance,and this illegal horse racing has increased ; 
it has been, and will be, a serious injury to the 
country, Now an association of gentlemen could 
© formed whose interest it would be to prevent 








the illegal ranning of horses, and who would su- 
perintend the sports of the turf at stated times, un- 
der proper restrictions and regulations. This 
would make it respectable, and those that are fond 
of that manly sport could enjoy it, without its 
present accompaniments. Cc. W. 





Hops. 

The cost of producing and marketing a crop 
ot hops, has heen computed, by those well ae- 
quainted with the business, not to exceed eight 
cents per pound; and the common yield at full 
fifteen hundred pounds to the acre. The price 
in the market this year, is from eighteen to twen- 
ty cents per pound, yielding a nett profit to the 
armer of full twelve cents on every pound of 
hops, after paying outlays of every description. 
This computation gives one hundred and eighty 
dollars clear income for every acre of land in 
gro ving hops.—Sag-Harbor Telegraph. 





List of Payments 
For the Farmer from Feb. 5, to Feb. 12, 1835. 


For vol. 5. 
Benj. Gates. J. Sanders. 
Simon Chapman. John W. Jenkins. 
Caleb N. Bement. Wm Nash. 
Wm. Gulick. Silas Gifford. 
Thomas D. Dunton. | Henry W. Bishop. 
S. A Dennis, vol. 4| Nathan Barrett. 

& 5. Eleazer Williams. 
Jonathan Vincent. Wm. Bacon, 
Thomas Hunt. S. P. & A. C, Keyes. 
John Stayell, Jr. Pierce Butler. 

Loyal Stayell. John Bennett. 

Isaac Cady. Charles Dorrance. 

Artemas Cady. G. V. Denniston. 

Ab. M. Underhill. J. K. Page. 

Daniel Longstreth. Roswell Curtiss,4 & 5. 

Ellis Clever. D. Michener. 

C. Hammond. Isaac Wallace. 
Francis Cleavelend, to Jan. 1, 1837. 





James a to Jan. 1, 1837. 
Pickering ge, to July 1, 1836. 
To July, 1835. 
Annis Newcomb. S. H. Nichols. 
John Broctor, B.S Cheever. 
Morris Keeler. Martin O. Coe, 
Enoch Bordwell, to April 1, 1835. 
Enoch Dougherty, to July i, 1834. 
Calvin Bradish, last half vol. 4. 


For vol. 4, 


Archibald Greenfield. | Samuel W. Dexter. 
Wm. Scott. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Feb. 14. Feb. 7. 


ARTICLES. PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YORK. 
































Ashes—Pot....|100Ibs.|$3,40. ... .)$5,05 a 5,25 
Pearl..|......| 4,00...... 6,90 « 7,00 
Beeswax,yellow| Ib. | 0,1840,20/ 21 a 22 
Candles, mould|......} 0,12@0,00} 10.a 13 
dipped.|......] 0,11400,00) 9a 11 
Cloverseed.....}...++.} O,124..... 9 .a.10 
Flax, American,|......)...-...+++ “8..a.09 
Flax seed, clean) tierce | 9,00a10,00)16,00a16,50 
Flour, Western.| barrel} 4,75... ... 5,500 5,62 
Grain, Wheat..|/ bushel] 0,754.0,00} 1,06 41,07 
Rye. ..+|..000- 0,50...... 70.a..75 
—— Oats...|.....+} 0,28.a.. 46.a..48 
Corn..-|..+++. 0,50...... 73.4a..75 
Barley..| .«..} 0,47.a..50| 66.¢..70 
Hemp.Amerie’n] ton |.........- 100 a 120 
Houpe,.acsort «| Ib. | 0,15.... 12.a..13 
Viaster Paris...| ton | 6,5040,00) 2,00a2,25 
Beef, Mess....| barrel} 7,50 @.9,00) 9,25 49,75 
—— Prime....|..:...| 5,50 40,00) 6,004 6,25 
Pork, Mess....|......}15,00a00,00)13,50a14,00 
—— Prime....|...... 10,00......} 9,50a10,00 
——- in the hog.|100]bs.| 3,50 4 4,50} 5,00... ... 
Tallow..... wee -.+2-1/9,00@ 10,00) 7,50 a 8,25 
Hay.........--| tom {9,00 11,00) 9,75a11,20 
Apples ..! bushel 
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American Siik. 

We have received a sample of exquisite 
becatihed lik cactonshen te hematite 
ricu, Esq. of Hartford, Conn., which we de- 
sign to exhibit at the anniversary of the State 
Agricultural Society. The sample was reeled 
on the Italian reel. It is worth from five to six 
dollars per pound. A young girl, after one day’s 
practice, can reel a pound per day.— Cultivator, 








Improved Stock. 
URHAM “Improved Short Horned” Cattle 
consisting of Bulls, Cows, Heifers and Calves’ 
— New Leicester, Cotswould and South-down Sheep 
—Berkshire, China, and other improved breeds of 
Hogs, for sale at my farm, one mile south-west of 
Albany. Apply at Bement’s Hotel, State-si. 
CALEB N. BEMENT. 

Albany, Feb. 1, 1835. feb 14-f3t* 


R. Bronson, 
Cultivator of Dyer’s Madder, Bridgewater, Oneide 
Co. N.Y 





PPLICATION for the top Roots for spring 
planting must be made by the first of July pre- 
ceding, and if funds for payment are deposited im the 
hands of Messrs. Butler, McDonnough & Co., for- 
warding merchants, Utica, and notice given by them, 
the roots will be forwarded to them for transporta- 
tion in September or October following, and the mo- 
ney received. Madder Roots are dug in the fall, 
and buried until spring, like potatoes. The plant is 
erfectly hardy, and will do well in any climate in the 
nited States. It has been discovered since my 
last communication to the public, that in plantin 
eight bushels on an acre (double row) best upla 
deep rich loam, not over stiff and heavy, or over 
light and sandy that the produce will be equal to 
five thousand pounds of ground madder in four 
years, and in a recent tour through Ohio, = which 
state I have commenced the cultivation,) J think I 
have seen bottom land that would produce seven 
thousand pounds in a five year crop. I shali have 
400 bushels for sale next fail, a considerable portion 
of which is engaged. Seventy-five thousand acres 
are wanted for the present mag Pe * of the Uni- 
ted States once in four years. eight per bushel! 
of Roots from 18 to 22 Ibs., price under 6 bushels, 
$4 per bushel, over 6 and under 12, $3.50, over 12, 
$3. A communication detailing the late roved 
modg of culwre, digging, washing, drying and grind- 
ing, will appear in a future number of this paper, 
probably next fail, after digging the 8 acres spoken 
of in the Genesee Farmer, No. 37, vol. 4; also see 
“Phinney’s Calendar, or Western Almanac, for 
1834,” directions given for preparing the ground, &c. 
It will be forwarded on request by letter, post-paid. 
N. B. I do not know of any roots for planting left 
of last year’s digging. I have had application from 
several persons by letter during my absence, who 
inform me they are subscribers to the Farmer, and 
have their ground ploughed in the fall, or cultivated 
with — ae ~ — ‘wd those and 9 
ers, that I will supply them. els or less, e 
if their residence is ‘Te the vicinity of the canal, as 
it will not be best to forward roots to applicants re- 
siding in other states when dug inthe spring. Im- 
mediate application must be made, as it is necssary 
the Roots should be taken out of the ground as soon 
as the frost leaves it, and secured until the cana! 


opens. 
Bridgewater, Feb. 10, 1835. feb 14 - 


New-England Seed Store. 

T the Agricutural orticnitural Warehouse 

connected with the New-E Farmer, the 
subscriber continues the Seed Establishment, and 
now offers to dealers, Gardeners, and the public ge- 
nerally, an unrivalled collection of 
GARDEN, GRASS, & FLOWER SEEDS, 


comprising unusually fine varieties and of undoubted 
uality and vitality--being raised under the particular 








| 








irection and expressly for the establishment. 
Garden Seeds in boxes assorted for dealers from 
10 to 100 dollars each. Also in pounds, halves and 
quarters, at very moderate prices. 
Bozes of Seeds containing a good assortment for 
private gardens, at $3 each. 
300 to 400 choice varieties of FLOWER SEEDS 
in 6 cent papers—20 papers for $1,00. 
Grass Seeds, at the lowest market prices, Whole- 
sale and Retail. 
Fruit and Ornamental TREES, Grape Vines, 
Plants and Roots, supplied at one day’s notice. 
Just published, a Catalogue of 80 pages, whict{ 
will be sent gratis to customers. 
jan 33-cowl2wis GEC. C, BARRETT. 
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The Winter Hose. 

Hail and farewell, thou lovely guest, 
I may not woo thy stay; 

The hues that paint thy blushing vest 
Are fading fast away, 

Like the returning tints that die 

At evening from the western sky, 
And melt in misty grey. 


‘The morning sun thy beauties hailed, 
Fresh from their mossy cell ; 

At eve his beam, in sorrow veiled, 
Bade thee a sad farewell : 

‘I'o-morrow’s rays shall gild the spot 

Where, loosened from their fairy-knot, 
The withering petals fell. 


Alas¢ on thy forsaken stem 
My heart shall long recline, 

And mourn the transitory gem, | 
And make the story mine : 

So on my joyless wintry hour 

Hath oped some bright and fragrant flower, 
With tinta as soft as thine. 


Like thee the vision came and went, 
Like thee it bloom’d and fell, 

In momentary pity sent 
Of fairer climes to tell. 

So frail its form, so short its stay, 

That nought the lingering heart could say, 
But bail, and fare-thee-well.—* * * 
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The Infidel Mother. 
BY CHATEAUBRIAND. 


How is it possible to conceive that a woman 
can be an atheist? What shall prop up this 
reed if religion does not sustain her? The fee- 
blest being in nature even on the eve of death, 
or loss of her charms ; who shall support her if 
her hopes be not extended beyond an ephemeral | 
existence? For the sake of her beauty alone, 
women should be pious. 

Gentleness, submission, sauvity, tenderness, | 
constitute part of the charms which the Creator ! 





bestowed on our first mother, and to charms of || 


this kind infidelity is a moral foe. 


How different is the lot of the religious wo- 
man! Her days are replete v0 ; she is re- 
spected, beloved by her husband, her children, 
‘her household ; all place unbounded confidence 

in her, because they are firmly convicted of the 
| fidelity of one who is faithful to her God. The 
‘faith of this Christian is strengthened by her 
| happiness, and her happiness by her faith; she 
| believes in God because she is happy, and she 
_ is happy because she believes in God, 





Effects of Goodness on the Do- 
| MESTIC CHARACTER. 


| Prof. Cloquet, one of the physicians of the 
' good Lafayette, thus writes respecung that dis- 


| tinguished man: 
| He lived with great temperance anc sobriety. 


it is our duty to make the best use. We have 


| no right, he was wont to say, to lose it ourselves, 
| and still Jess to cause the loss of it to others. 


“TI never saw him take any part in the games 
which are resorted to for amusement, or, as is 
commonly said, to kill time. 

“[ doubt if Lafayette was ever angry—or at 
least I do not recollect to have seen him give 
way to passion, in circumstances well caleulated 
to excite, and at the same time justify, those vio- 
lent movements of the soul which few men can 
master. 

‘In the most familiar conversation, even when 
relating anecdotes which seemed to warrant such 
a liberty, I never heard him employ an impoper 
or trivial expression. Several of his old friends 
have assured me that, when a soldier, they never 
heard him swear or use a coarse, indecent ex- 
pression ; though of this the best bred men‘are 
sometimes guilty when they pass their lives in 
camps.” 

Such were some of the moral virtues of this 
truly heroic man; and if any person should in- 
fer that these guarded and governed movements 
of the soul argued a cold and unsusceptible heart, 
or at least a mind so occupied with great events 
and political calculations, that little value would 
be attached to private friendships, and little time 





Shall woman, who takes delight in congeal- || devoted to domestic feeling, let them hear the 
ment,—who never discloses more than half -of || physician on thess points : 


her graces and of her thoughts, whom heaven | 


** Lafayette loved his friends sincerely, and his 


tormed for virtue and the most mysterious of sen- professions harmonized with the sentiments he 


timents, modesty and love—shal] woman, re- | 
nouncing the engagin 


entertained for them. According to the degree 


g¢ instinct of her sex, pre- | of their intimacy, he sbook them cordially by the 


sume, with rash and feeble hands, to attempi to || hand, or embraced them affectionately and press- 


withdraw the thick veil which conceals the Di- | 


vinity? Whom doth she think to please by an 
effort alike absurd and sacrilegious? Does she 
hope by adding her petty and her frivolous meta- 
physics to the imprecations of a Spinosa, and 
the sophistry of a Bayle, to give us a higher 
opinion of her genius? Without a doubt she 
has no thoughts of marriage, for what sensible 
man would unite himself for life to an impious 
ef? 

The infidel wife has seldom any idea of her 
duties; she apends her days either in reasoning 
on virtue without practicing its precepts, or in 
the ouboynent of the tumltuous pleasures of the 
world. 

But the day of vengeance approaches. Time 
arrives; leading age by thehand. The specter, 


with icy hair, and silver hands, plants himself on | 


the threshhold of the female Atheist; she per- 
ceives him and shrieks aloud. Who shall hear 
her voice? Her husband? She has none ;— 
tong, very long, has he withdrawn from the the- 
ater of dishonor. Hervhildren? Ruined by an 
impious education, and by maternal example, 
they concern themselves not about their mother, 
[f she surveys the past, she beholds a pathless 
waste--her virtues have left no traces behind 
them. For the first time she begins to be sensi- 
ble how mnch more consolatory it would havc 
been to have a religion. Unavailing regret! 
When the Atheist, at the term of his carcer, dis- 
covers the illusion of a false philosophy ; when 
annihilation, like an appalling metcor, 1-4. to 
appear above the horizon of death, he would 
fain return to God, but it is too late; the mind, 
burdened by incredufity, rejects al! conviction. 


ed them in his arms, especially when he met them 
|| after absence, which always seemed to him to 
|| have been too long. He paid far more attention 
to their interests than to his own. When they 
{ were ill, he inquired continually after their health, 
_ went to see them, to cheer and console them ; 
| or if absent he wrote to them, and his concern 
' increased proportionally with the danger of their 
| situation.” 


| “Lafayette attached an especial value to the || 


\| practice of domestic virtues. He looked upon 
| them as the basis of society ; the purest and most 
i certain source of public happiness, He wishes 
| to give them a place in political systems; and 
,accordinzly in this respect, the picture of his 
7 was the faithful reflection of his private 
, life.” 

“‘ He never alluded but in tenderness and re- 
spect to the relatives he had lost while he was 
young. In his children he cherished the memory 
| of their mother, whom he had fondly loved, and 
| of whom he never spoke but with visible emo- 
tion. One day, during his last illness, I surpri- 
sed him kissing her portrait, which he always 
wore suspended around his neck, in a smail gold 
medallion.” 
| “IT have since learned, that every morning 
| without a single omission, Layfayette, after or- 
'| dering Bastien to withdraw, slut himself up in 
|| his chamber, took this portrait in both hands, ga- 
|, zed at it, approached it to his lips, and continued 
| plunged in meditation, in the most perfect si- 
| lence, for about a quarter of an hour. If inter- 
| rupted while offering this species of worship to 








, the memory of his virtuous consort, he was much | 


" disconcerted and annoyed.”—Ladies’ Magazine, 


‘‘ He considered time as the riches of which 






Toads in Stones. 


Perbaps the most inveterate of all those 
of prejudice is that which induces people to! be. 
lieve that frogs and toads can live fer centuries 
in blocks of marble impervious to air, and of 
course to food. We are so repeatedly assure: 
of this fact by writers in newspapers and peri- 
| odicals, wherein all the circumstances, wit) 
| names and dates, are given, that nothing but an 
' actual series of experiments could demonstrate 
| the truth or falsehood of such an alledged de- 
parture from the known laws of nature. Such 
experiments have accordingly been made, and 
: the results have been just what might have been 
| expected by any one accustomed to inductive or 
| analogical reasoning. Yet, had not the trials 
| here alluded to have been made, it might have oc. 
| curred to us as a singular fact, that out of so 
many recorded instances of toads being found 
| in stones, no specimen of the broken nidus, and 
| the antediluvian reptile alleged to have been 
within, has ever becn submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the scientific. Nothing would be more 
easy to collect the fragments of the one and pre- 
serve the other in a bottle of spirits. We hope, 
therefore, that the first of our readers who is 
within a short distance of such a discovery, wil] 
take this hint, and, by sending us the toad and 
the stone, silence forever our present obstinate 
ineredulity on such wonders.—Lardner’s Cyelo- 
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Clover Seed, 

F both the large and small varieties.—-ALso, a 

quantity of White Field Peas, (from Canada,) 

and large white Marrowfat Peas, of superior quality, 

just received and for sale at the Rochester Seed 

tore. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. . 
Rochester, Jan. 31, 1635. jan 31 


| Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 
iwr subscriber offers to the public 
a choice selection of Fruit Trees 

of French, German, English ant 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherrics, 
| Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 

berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamenta' 
| Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
| ers, Herbaceous Perennial Planis, Bulbous Roots, 














c. $c. 

ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 

_ or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulcerry 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of both 

| Bative and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 

, Sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. ‘The subscriber has a 'arge collection 

| of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie 

| ties, and in good condition. 

| b> Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery recéived by 

j 





the Publisher of this paper. 
Catalogues will be sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 


| ASA ROWE. 
|| Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834. 


|; Genesee Farmer. 





| Rochester Sced Store & Horti- 
- CULTURAL REPOSITORY. 
No. & Arcade Hall,next door but one ta the Post-Offce. 


i bh ae se & BATEHAM, having comple- 
| ted their assortment, now offer to the pubiic the 
i best and most extensive collection of Garden, Field 
|| and Flower Seeds, ever before offered in the Western 
|| country. 
'| . Their stock is entirely new, and having been pur- 
| chased directly of the growers and importers, the 
|| vitality and purity of the seeds are expressly guar- 
| anteed, Farmers and Gardeners will find a grea‘ 
; Variety of new and valuable Seeds not heretofore i- 
troduced into this section of country. 
| They have also an assortment of superior Horti- 
|| cultural Implements, Books, &c. 

Merchants and others supplied with assortment: 
of Seeds for retailing at a liberal discount. 

All orders for Seeds, "Fruit or Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green-House Plants, &c. &c. 
by mail or otherwise, will meet with prompt atten- 


ton. 
Cash will at all times be paid for Grass and Clove: 
Seed, Peas, Beans, §c. dec 9=r4ifif 


OBB’S MANUAL OF CULTURE UF 
SILT, &e. Mrsale b 
" HOYT &PORTER. 
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